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228 Ideas the Essences of Things. 

the longest time corresponding to the lowest note. By 
imagining some fixed time wherein to count the revolutions 
of these satelites, and calculating them for the sake of ex- 
ample by the number of vibrations per second producing 
musical notes, the second is found to correspond to the oc- 
tave below the first, the third to the octave below that, and 
the fourth to the dominant or 5th of the fourth octave below 
the first. 

Speculations of this kind are necessarily vague, yet not 
the less truthful. Again and again have the discoveries of 
a future day been first but dimly seen and faintly outlined. 
A strong effort of moral courage is required to overstep the 
bounds of approved philosophy and to ptart a new theory 
with all its necessary imperfections and difficulties. "Phi- 
losophical guesses'' are often censured, and this regardless 
of the fact that all our best established theories were guesses 
once. Men in a former era give the clue, others follow it into 
the Labyrinth. What if some of these guesses prove wrong? 
The spirit of Investigation, the life of Science is aroused ; 
and if the "Light," Goethe so earnestly prayed for, be given, 
the silent music of flowers, sunlight, and the stars, tnay not 
fi^rever remain unheard. 



INTRODUCTION TO SPECULATIVE LOGIC AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 

By A. Vera. 

CHAPTER IV. (Continued.) 

§ 3. On Ideas as the Essences of Things. 

If we admit that all things rest on a corresponding idea, 
the next question is whether idea constitutes the essence of 
things, or whether there is above idea a higher principle, of 
which idea would be only the form— a. force, the inward na- 
ture of which we are unable to reach, issuing forth from the 
divine essence, or, to speak more accurately, constituting this 
very same essence. This is, I need hardly say, the decisive 
and crowning point of the problem. All those who have 
sufficiently attended to the subject concur in admitting that 
ideas are necessary elements of things, that they are eternal 
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and immutable, and that their origin must be traced to the 
Absolute. But are ideas so identical with the Absolute as 
to constitute his whole Being? Or is there, besides ideas, 
some principle or essence of which ideas would be only 
forms or attributes f This is the point upon which opinions 
are divided. For, according to some, ideas are only forms, 
modes, or attributes ; according to others, they constitute 
both the form and the substance — the very nature of the 
Absolute. Now, the following are the reasons which, in my 
opinion, establish the second doctrine : 

First of all, if it be true, as we have demonstrated, that 
thought and idea are inseparably connected, so much so that 
they suppose each other; that obscure force, or that un- 
delinable substance which is held forth ao the source and 
siih stratum of ideas, cannot be thought but through an idea, 
and an idea which is adequate to it. And, as it is admitted 
that idea is the essential form of things, it follows that the 
idea of this substance will be its essential form, and as,ab- 
solute and eternal as the substance itself. The idea of a 
substance is consequently adequate to this very substance ; 
which means that this substance is thought as it is, and can- 
not be otherwise than it is thought. Thus, for instance, if 
gravity be an essential form of matter, this latter must be 
attracted towards the centre, and, if gravity thought, it would 
think itself as necessarily attracted towards the centre. If 
God is the Perfect Being, or the Absolute Spirit, &c. &c., he 
must think himself as such, and, vice tiersa, he must he as he 
thinks himself. This shows how deeply idea is involved in 
the inward and substantial nature of things. And this con- 
nection will become still more manifest if we consider the 
whole idea — I mean each idea in the whole range of its quali- 
ties and relations ; if we describe and determine, for instance, 
the various and general properties of the triangle, or of organ- 
ism, or of the soul. For one cannot see then what other cha- 
racter or substance may exist besides and above idea. 

The difficulty we lind in apprehending the true and com- 
plete nature of ideas is to be attributed, in a great measure, 
to the arbitrary selection I have pointed out*— a solution 



* See preceding section. 
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circumscribing the sphere of ideas, assigning ideas to one 
order of beings and withholding them from another, and 
leading thereby to the conclusion that this latter must rest 
on other principles than the former. For example, suppose 
any one admitting the idea of the Beautiful, and that it is 
this idea which imparts to the work of art its beauty, — if he 
do not admit at the same time the idea of matter, this he 
must derive from another source, and in this case the idea 
of the Beautiful will only possess, in his opinion, the power 
of stamping matter with a certain form. Again, it will be 
admitted that the operation of the mind must be performed 
according to certain fixed and invariable laws, i.e. ideas. 
But if we do not admit at the same time the idea of the think- 
ing subject or of the Self, this also must be derived from 
some other principle or essence than idea, and then the laws 
or ideas which govern the mind will be only forms. It is 
the same process and mode of arguing we make use of in 
considering the nature of God ; for we will fain acknowledge 
that ideas are inseparable from God's nature. But here also 
we argue with regard to God as we do with regard to the 
Self. And as we refer the Self and ideas to distinct princi- 
ples, so likewise we separate in God ideas from bis being and 
substance. But if there be the idea of the Self, there must 
be also the idea of God, and God cannot be and think him- 
self but according to this idea. And when we endeavor to 
grasp the divine essence, and we think we soar above the 
sphere of ideas by attributing to God Consciousness, Per- 
sonality, Goodness, Ubiquity, &c., we in reality are gather- 
ing merely ideal elements to build up the nature of God. 
Now these and similar elements must represent the real and 
objective nature of God, otherwise we would make up the 
nature of God of mere words and shadows. And, in saying 
that they represent Ood, I do not mean to say that they are 
only symbols or images, but component parts and elements, 
of his essence. For if we realize the Being of God as differ- 
ing from the Thought of God, we are drawn into the same 
difficulty ; and this difficulty does not only affect the human 
but the divine thought also. In fact, if Being and Thought 
be separated in God, or if the idea of God be not identical 
with his essence, the unity of the divine nature will be 
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broken, and neither God in thinking himself nor man in 
thinking God will think God, but a shadow of God — in fact, 
anything but God. Consequently, thought in God, or the 
thought of God, is identical with his Being ; it is his Being 
intellectualized, if I am allowed the expression. But if there 
be, it might be objected, as you assert, a stage of existence 
where thought and being become identical, the thought of a 
thing would not differ from its being, and consequently to 
think happiness would be to he happy, to think the Good 
would be to be good, and so forth. Now this is not only at 
variance with language, but with vulgar and daily experi- 
ence, as we think happiness without being happy, and the 
Good without being good. 

This objection, which at first sight seems unanswerable, 
but which we have already implicitly considered, rests on an 
erroneous notion of the nature of Science and ideas, as well 
as on an inaccurate observation of experience itself. In fact, 
even if we confine ourselves within the limits of experience 
and of subjective thought, we shall see that if the thought of 
a thing is not the whole thing, it is at least its starting-point 
or its essential condition. Thus one is not happy and good 
unless he seeks after happiness and the good, i.e. not unless 
he thinks them ; so that by abolishing the thought of them 
we would abolish the seeking after them, and consequently 
their possession and the sentiment attached to it. 

However, this is not the proper way of viewing the question ; 
for the essential and decisive point is whether there are ab- 
solute thoughts or absolute ideas of good and happiness, 
and whether these ideas be the principles from which the 
imperfect and individual good and happiness are derived. It 
little matters, then, that such individual should think happi- 
ness without being happy, or that happiness should assume 
diflFerent forms and vary with the different individuals, or 
that it be realized only in a certain number of individuals 
and in a certain sphere of existence. For from the fact of 
there being an idea of happiness, it does not follow that all 
must be liappy, or that all must be equally so, no more than 
it does follow that all must possess beauty because there is 
an idea of the Beautiful, or that all bodies must be luminous 
because there is the idea of Light. It is rather the contrary 
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that must take place, and this because ideas determine each 
other, and can each of them fill up only a limited province 
and sphere in the whole system. 

But here the difficulty principally arises from the mistake 
created by the confusion of individual and subjective .with 
universal and objective thought, or of thought accidental 
with thought necessary and absolute. To think accidentally 
the triangle or the solar system is not to be either the trian- 
gle or the solar system. But the essential point is to know 
whether, besides the idea, the eternal and objective thought 
of the triangle or of the solar system, there can be another 
and higher essence of these beings. And if, to establish this 
latter opinion, we appeal to individual consciousness and 
experience, we do not only place ourselves without the pale 
of Science, but we are necessarily led to a result contrary to 
that which we aim at. In fact, we will not admit that ^deas 
constitute the ultimate principles of things, and we raise 
above ideas being and essence, apparently on the ground that 
the notion* we form of the Absolute surpasses the region of 
ideas, and then we transfer to this essence the data of psy- 
chological experience, and make absolute consciousness in 
the image of individual consciousness. Now, to form such a 
conception of the Absolute is to deny it. For if God thinks 
as I do think in the capacity of a finite and individual be- 
ing — if my individual consciousness is the type according to 
which I must represent to myself absolute consciousness, — 
God is finite and imperfect like myself. And it will be in 
vain for me, in order to reach the absolute, to combine such 
imperfect elements, to add to or to subtract from them, or to 
enlarge them indefinitely, so as to make up by their aggre- 
gate the notion of God ; for I shall not be able to overstep 
the limits of the finite and the imperfect. Consequently, the 
principle to be laid down is not that God is such a thought, 
or such a will, or such a personality, but thought, will, and 

* This shows the inconsistency involved in all doctrine rejecting Idealism. 
For wlieu we pretend that ideas are not tlie essences of things we mast base our 
opinion on some rational ground, and this rational ground must need be some 
notion wo have formed of essences and principles; which means that in rejecting 
ideas we malce usf of tl»em, and that the very arguments and reasonings by 
wliich we pretend to overthrow idealism rest on some id^n. from which they de- 
rive wliiitever value they possess. 
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personality, or the idea of thought, of will, and person- 
ality. 

Again, the argument which is put forth to prove the dis- 
tinction of idea and being, namely, that we possess the 
consciousness of thinking — of thinking light, for instance, 
without the consciousness of being light — nay, that we feel 
conscious that the being of light is totally different from the 
thinking of it ; this argument, I say, is to no purpose. For, 
as we have already observed, either there is a consubstantial 
connection between the thought and the being of light, or 
there is none. If we admit the latter position, we may say 
that in the thought of light there is no apprehension of real 
light but a mere delusion. Moreover, we ought to bear in 
mind that here the question does not turn upon individual 
existence, or any contingent and particular phenomenon, but 
upon essences and principles — a point which we lo«e sight of 
when we appeal to observation, self-consciousness, and sen- 
timent. For essences, let them be ideas or any other princi- 
ples, can be thought, but cannot he, felt. And, far from their 
coming within the apprehension of sentiment, we must rise 
above the sphere of sentiment, of observation, and individual 
consciousness, to contemplate them in the purity and reality 
of their immutable and eternal nature. Thus, for instance, 
when we inquire into the nature of the soul, it is not a soul, 
but the soul we purpose knowing; and we do not think we 
possess the science of the soul until we have-attained such a 
knowledge. And having attained it, it is not necessary that 
we should be such or such individual soul, or that we should 
feel so, to apprehend its being and qualities. On the contrary, 
the sentiment of the individual soul would dim the perception 
of the soul, depriving thereby the mind of the criterion by 
which the individual soul itself can be known. Thus to think 
the soul, the triangle, light, organism, &c., is, in the highest 
acceptation of the word, to tJiink and to be all these objects. 
And this identity of idea and essence will be more clearly 
perceived by considering the nature of God. In fact, we hold 
that God is the ultimate principle of things, of Nature as 
well as of Spirit; of matter, light, &c., as well as of justice, 
liberty, good, &c. Now, either these words are destitute of 
all meaning, or they mean that God is all beings in general 
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without being any ind.ividually, and consequently that es- 
sences are merely intelligible elements, principles that pure 
and speculative thought alone can reach, and transcending 
the region of sentiment, of self-consciousness, and experience. 

§ 4. Idea as the Ultimate Reason of Things.* 

If ideas and essences are, as we pretend, identical, it fol- 
lows that ideas contain the tchy and th« ultimate reason of 
things. Why are there organic beings, or such a function or 
property in organism ? Or, why do bodies move ? and, what 
is the reason why they cannot move but in time and space, 
swiftly or slowly, or in a certain direction ? Why such a 
phenomenon, or such a sensation ? Or, what is the ultimate 
reason of the union of the soul and the body ? The answer 
to these and similar queries will be derived from ideas, 
namely, that the body and the soul are united because there 
is the idea of such a union, and that they are united con- 
formably to such idea ; or that there are organic beings, phe- 
nomena, movements, because there are ideas of organism, 
phenomena, and motion. Such a doctrine, 1 know, we are 
unwilling to admit, and this for the same reason we object 
to assigning ideas to all things. Here also we are wont to 
make a solution, and explain one order of facts and beings 
by ideas, and another by some other principle. When asked, 
for instance, why such an action is good, or such a concep- 
tion right, or such a thing beautiful, we answer that they are 
so because they are conformable to certain ideas of justice, 
truth, and beauty ; which means that whatever justice, truth 
and beauty is in them they borrow from these ideas. But if 
any one hold that the ultimate reason of sensation, of organ- 
ism, of the union of the body and the soul, lies in ideas, we 
will not listen to him, and willreject his doctrine as possessing 

* I need not remind the reader that in this and the preceding section I have 
considered all questions relatinor to ideas in their abstract and general form, and 
confined myself to showing in a general manner the necessity and nature of ideas 
without determining the nature of any particular idea, and this because such an 
inquiry belongs to particular branches of I'liilosophy. For instance, the idea of 
Religion belongs to the Philosophy of Religion, as the ideas of time, space, light, 
&c., come within the province of the Philosophy of Nature. Moreover, the value 
and meaning of ideas cannot be apprehended unless each idea is sj'stematically 
deduced. 
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no meaning, and substituting mere and empty vtords for real 
and substantial causes. It is, as we may say, the same in- 
consistency we fall into. For if we give as ultimate reason 
of the justice of actions the idea of justice, we must also ac- 
knowledge idea as the ultimate reason of the union of the body 
and the soul; or, if we reject the latter, we must reject the 
former also. Therefore, for the very reason we admit other 
ideas, we must admit the idea of the soul and the idea of the 
body, and then the idea of their mutual communication. All 
the explanations contrived on the subject — the hypothesis of 
a plastic mediator (Cudworth), or that of physical influx 
(Euler), or that of occasional causes (Cartesius), or that of 
preestablished harmony (Leibnitz) — are but various expres- 
sions of one and the same conception, namely, that there is 
an intermediate principle or essence by and according to 
which the soul and the body are united. The theories of 
preestablished harmony and of occasional causes, which seem 
to point to another solution inasmuch as they seem to place 
the principle of this union in the power and will of God, rest, 
when attentively examined, on no other foundation. In fact, 
the divine will is not an arbitrary and contingent will, but 
finds its rule and guidance in the laws of God's nature, which 
are nothing else than the very essence of things. And this 
is proved by the fact, that even those who would attribute to 
God a contingent will and liberty — a liberty of choice or of 
indifference, as they name it — are compelled by a rational 
necessity to place above these attributes the nature itself of 
God, and acknowledge that God acts, and cannot but act, 
according to the laws of his nature. Therefore, it woidd be 
no explanation, or at least it would not be to give the ulti- 
mate reason, to say that the soul and the body are united 
because God has willed it; but we must go beyond this, and 
say that he has willed it because this union is conformable 
to the laws of his reason and wisdom, and that he has willed 
it but in conformity with these laws : which means, in other 
words, that there is in God's nature a certain idea, a certain 
essence, where the two substances are eternall}- and abso- 
lutely united, which ideal union is the ultimate reason of 
their actual communication. In fact, the ultimate reason of 
a thing is that internal and ideal necessity which makes the 
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thing what it is, and that it cannot be otherwise than it is ; 
and this is its essence. And it must be remarked that when 
we have attained that degree of knowledge, we cannot pro- 
ceed further and inquire for a higher reason. Thus, for in- 
stance, it would be illogical to ask why bodies fall, should it 
have been demonstrated that gravity is their essence. And 
all attempts to answer the question would prove vain, or 
would l^ad to the begging of the question. This explains 
also why it is irrational to ask the reason of the existence 
of God. For God is essence and absolute necessity ; and in 
this respect what can be said of him is, that Ood is because 
he is. 

These remarks may be easily applied to other ideas. Let us 
take life, for instance. All physiologists tacitly admit the idea 
of life : for when they investigate the laws of living nature 
and strive to determine their essential character and condition, 
it is in reality the idea of life they aim at, as it is this very 
same idea looming, so to speak, before them that guides 
them through their inquiry. But being unaccustomed to 
pure speculation, and unable to set their mind free from 
images and material representations, they expect to derive 
from observation and experience that which from specula- 
tion alone can be derived, thereby obtaining facts and 
consequences which , they mistake for causes and principles. 
They are thus led to materialize ideas, and to seek the 
principle of life, some in animalciales {infusoria), a kind of 
material types by which are engendered all living beings ; 
others, like Buffon, in an organic substance spread from eter- 
nity through the Universe, and stamped in succession with 
limited and individual forms. In reality, what they have in 
view is idea — a purely intelligible principle by which all 
living beings are produced, as all particular good emanates 
from the Good, and all particular beauty from the Beautiful. 
Of this principle they possess a presentiment, a glimpse as 
it were ; but they are unable to reach it in their real and ab- 
solute existence. 

§ 6. Idea is Force. 

This is a consequence naturally flowing from the preced- 
ing considerations. For, if idea be essence and the ultimate 
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reason of things, it is also force, and the force the most irre- 
sistible, which may be called also necessity. The force ,that 
produces the plant, and according to which the plant grows 
and dies, is its idea. The real and absolute germ is not the 
individual and external germ we touch and see, but the idea 
by which the external germ is created and endowed with the 
necessary force for its growth and preservation. The force 
which every being is possessed of, as well as the form or law 
according to which it acts and displays its powers, lies in its 
very nature, i.e. in its idea. The difference of forces is owing 
to the difference of ideas. Matter is a force, and the soul is 
a force, and, as forces, they are the product of one and the 
same idea, and both produce similar effects ; for instance, 
the soul moves the body, and a body moves another body. 
Their difference is to be found in their specific elements, or 
in what constitutes their special idea; for instance, space 
and time, extent, attraction and repulsion, &c., for matter ; 
imagination, will, thought, &c., for the eoul. Or, to quote 
another example, matter in its mechanical and matter in its 
chemical state are both force, which are only diversified by 
their specific typical structure. As idea is force, and the 
source of all forces, so the permanency and preservation of 
force do not rest on any quantitative (mathematical) formula 
or conception, such as, for instance, the quantitative absorp- 
tion and reproduction of force, but in the permanency and 
immutability of its principle. For instance, with regard to 
the falling of bodies we may ask the question, whence comes 
the force that makes the body fall, and what becomes of the 
force that has been thus expended in producing the fall? 
Perhaps it will be said that the force is inherent in the body 
that falls, and that the amount of force that body employa 
in falling is absorbed by other bodies, which in their turn 
reproduce it, thus forming a circle — an alternate movement 
of absorption and reproduction, in which, the loss and the 
gain being balanced, there would be no actual deperdition of 
force. Now this explanation, even were it correct, does not 
reach the real and ultimate source of the permanency of gra- 
vity. The absorption and reproduction, the quantity of forca 
absorbed, and the quantity of force reproduced, are subordi- 
nate states or forms of force, and are depending on its very 
1 6 
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nature and essence. Let us suppose the whole of the force 
of gravity in the Universe to be = 1,000, and this sum to be 
equally divided among say 100 masses, and this in such a 
way as, when one of these masses expends its 10th part, this 
is to be absorbed and preserved by the others ; and, as we 
may suppose also that each mass is continuously supplying 
its share of force, there would be in the whole system an un- 
interrupted reciprocation of forces, absorbed and reproduced. 
Now it is clear that the permanency of the fact rests on the 
permanency of the principle that produces it, and that if 
there be no diminution in the quantity of force it is because 
its principle — its idea — is liable to no deterioration. 

Mathematical formulae symbolizing the law of gravity, or 
any other law, possess a real and rational value, in their ab- 
stract and general form, on the condition only that they are 
the expression of an absolute idea, independent of all phe- 
nomena of gravity, and to which these very phenomena owe 
their existence. When we say that force is inherent in 
matter, we use an expression which conveys a correct idea 
neither of matter nor of force ; for it represents matter and 
force — or the force that is in matter — as things separable, 
whereas they are inseparable. Such is, in fact, the ordinary 
mode of viewing matter and force. We place matter on 
one side, so to speak, and force on the other, realizing the 
former as complete of itself, or as jsossessing its being and 
its essential qualities without the force of gravity, and the 
latter as something extraneous and superinduced ; and this 
on the ground that we can conceive matter without such a 
force, from which we draw the consequence, or rather the 
assumption, that matter would not cease to exist even were 
the force of gravity subtracted from it. According to this 
view, gravity becomes a mere law of matter, as it is called ; 
a certain form imprinted, as it were, upon matter, but neither 
matter itself nor an essential and component element of it. 
Now, if we give the subject the proper attention, we shall see 
that Being and Force are inseparable ; that Being destitute 
of Force is no Being, and that Force possessing no Being is 
no Force. By Being I mean here that which constitutes a 
thing, and without which it could neither exist nor be con- 
ceived. What to an inaccurate observer often appears as an 
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accidental or external /or??i, is in reality an integral element 
of a being's nature, as integral as its substance, and conse- 
quently is itself a force. For instance, thought and the forms 
of thought are inseparable, so that thought could neither be 
or act without forms, nor could these be or act without 
thought. So likewise in the body form and matter are so 
interwoven that whatever force is in it springs from the 
association of both ; so much so, that, were either of them 
annihilated, being and force would be at once annihilated in 
the body. And so it is with all things. Consequently, gra- 
vity, attraction and repulsion, motion, &c.,are uo% forces and 
forms added to, but essential elements of, matter ; they are 
not forces acting upon the molecules, as one is wont to real- 
ize them, but forces that constitute the molecules and matter. 
The doctrine that resolves matter into atoms or indivisible 
molecules, representing the latter as coalescing under the 
action of an additional and extraneous force,* cannot be sup- 
ported on any experimental or speculative grounds. In fact, 
experience nowhere shows the existence of such elements ; 
indeed, according to experience, matter would be indefinitely 
divisible, and there would be no such indivisible principles. 
Nor is the atomistic doctrine more justifiable on theoretic 
grounds ; for either atoms are absolutely formless, or they 
possess a form — polarity, or weight, or volume, &c. In the first 
hypothesis, they are phantoms of the imagination, or rather 
empty words, as nothing could be affirmed or thought of them ; 
not even that they are indivisible, indivisibility being a 
manner or form of being. If they are endowed with a form, 
this form constitutes with their substance, and as well as 
their substance, their inward and inseparable force. "Whence 
it follows — 1°. That force is not superinduced, but is one of 
their constitutive elements. In fact, if we consider extent, 
or the tilling up of space in matter, we shall see that it pre- 
supposes both attraction and repulsion, and that it presup- 
poses them as generating principles of matter; for if we 
suppress attraction there will be nothing to repel, and if we 
suppress repulsion there will be nothing to attract. 2°. That 
force and form, be it extent, or weigM, or whatever it may 

* Molecular forces. 
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be, are the common properties of all such pretended atoms, 
or of all parts of matter; which means that there is a com- 
mon principle — an idea — from which all parts of matter bor- 
row whatever force or any other quality they possess. 

If I have dwelt at some length on the idea of matter to 
show that idea is force, it is to have the opportunity of 
pointing out the inconsistencies and errors into which the 
Philosophy of Nature is necessarily drawn, the arbitrary 
and artiiicial theories to which it is obliged to resort when 
it attempts to explain Nature, its forces and laws, by any 
other principles than ideas. Yet such is the aversion of the 
Natural Philosopher to ideas, that he will prefer inconsisten- 
cies, or any irrational and untenable theory to Idealism. He 
must use ideas, for he cannot advance a step without their 
assistance, and he must use them to prop up his own theo- 
ries ; but he will look with suspicion, nay, with contempt, 
upon any doctrine teaching that ideas are rgalities, forces, 
and principles. Thus, for instance, instead of acknowledging 
the ideas of organism and generation, he will have recourse 
to hypotheses such as the engrafting of organism upon organ- 
ism {epigenesis), or to the concentric envelopment of germs 
{emboitement des gerTnes), or to spontaneous generation 
{generatio primaria, spontanea), or perhaps to the will of 
God. Now these and similar hypotheses explain nothing, 
or, if there be any meaning in them, this they draw from 
some idea, and consequently they are rational and correct 
inasmuch as and to the extent in which the idea is so. In 
fact, the will of God, when set forth as the ultimate reason 
of things, is the Deus ex macMna, which, for the very reason 
that it may be used for all purposes, in reality demonstrates 
nothing. For a principle which may arbitrarily and indiB- 
criminately be brought forward to explain the motion of my 
arm as well as the motion of the Sun, or any other order of 
phenomena, is no principle at all, and no Science can be 
founded upon it. Moreover, the will of God, as we have 
already observed — and the will of God more absolutely than 
any other will — must be ruled by law, and by an absolute 
law, which law is at once the essence of things and a part of 
God's nature. 

As to spontaneous generation, if by spontaneous it is 
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meant that things — phenomena, individuals — are produced, 
or do produce themselves, without any previous and inde- 
pendent cause or principle that produces them, this is equal 
to saying that they come from nought. In any other sense, 
spontaneity presupposes a preexistent principle, and there- 
fore explains nothing. The same applies to epigenetic 
generation, and to the collateral hypothesis of the concentric 
involution of germs ; for, even granting that the germ be 
endowed with an inexhaustible power of begetting similar 
individuals, or that it should contain, like some inlinitesimal 
quantity, an infinite number of germs, such hypotheses will 
explain neither the initial germ, nor the unity of the species, 
nor even the grown up and complete indi-vidual. For the 
complete individual is not the germ, and though it may be 
supposed to be potentially involved in the germ, as the whole 
picture islnvolved in its outline, yet there are additional ele- 
ments, properties, and processes, through which only its full 
growth can be accomplished. Besides, the germ cannot con- 
stitute the species, for the production as well as the relation 
of germs can only be explained by a distinct and separate 
principle. To say that the various germs or individuals are 
issuing from a common stock, and then to realize this com- 
mon stock as an individual — the various plants from an in- 
dividual plant, for instance, or men from a primitive man- 
is to say that this individual being is at once the individual, 
the species, and the genus. Now let us suppose the fact to 
be so ; let us suppose that there was a primitive germ or 
individual from which all subsequent germs or individuals 
have sprung. It is evident that there would have been two 
natures involved in the nature of such individual, namely, 
its own individual nature coupled with the common and gen- 
eral, i.e. the species. Now, if we suppress in the supposed 
individual its individual, limited, and perishable nature, 
what will be left in it is the common and universal nature, 
or the generating principle of all subsequent and similar 
individuals. And if we add to this that the supposed indivi- 
dual must be itself the product of a principle which embraces 
both the individual and the common nature, we shall arrive 
at the conclusion that here also idea constitutes the commou 

^ 5 * viii — 10 
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stock, and the ultimate principle to which the individual, 
the species, and the genus, owe their origin and existence. 

The fact is, the Natural Philosopher, if consistent, cannot 
escape Idealism ; for he cannot even think force in general, 
or any particular force, such as gravity, light, &c., without 
ideas. And, when he comes to consider the objective nature 
of forces, if he rejects Idealism, he will be obliged to adopt 
Nominalism, and to realize force either as an empty word — 
flatus vocis — or, like Kant, as a merely subjective form of 
thought ; or to divide force and scatter it into infinitesimal 
divisions, i.e. to adopt Atomism; or to substitute mathema- 
tical quantities and formuhe for physical forces; — which 
means, in other words, that the Natural Philosopher, by re- 
jecting Idealism, raises insurmountable difficulties, nay, he 
contradicts himself, and brings about a result opposite to 
that which he is aiming at. For he rejects Idealism on the 
ground that idea, in his opinion, is not a real principle, an 
essence, a force, and then he builds up forces and beings 
with merel}' subjective elements, with empty sounds, or with 
mathematical formula ; in other words, with materials either 
destitute of all reality and force, or deriving from ideas all 
the reality and force they may possess.* 

* Has vires (attraction and repulsion), says Newton, non Physiee sed Mathe- 
matice tantum conaidero. (Phil. Nat. Princ. Math., Defin. VIII.) — These words 
show that, in tlie opinion of Newton, tliere are two essential elements of which 
gravity consists, namely, the Physical and the Mathematical. It is not my 
object to examine here the purport of this division, or whether it is conformable 
to a strictly rational and scientific method to divide a beingr. substance, or force, 
into two pai'ts. to consider one and to leave off the other. Here, confinino; 
myself to the present subject, I will only observe that if the Natural Philoso- 
pher admit that the mathematical element is an integral part of force, he cannot 
without inconsistency reject Idealism, as the pure mathematical element is noth- 
ing but Idea. If, on the contrary, he consider force as independent of mathema- 
tical notions, his formulfe and combinations possess no value whatever, nay. 
they are delusive and fallacious, as tliey create the belief that matliematical no- 
tions constitute a real element of force. (See on this question my Introduction 
to the Philosophy of Nature, of Hegel, vol. 1.) 



